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DISCUSSION OF THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

LED BY JOHN R. COMMONS, NEW YORK, BUREAU OP ECONOMIC RESEARCH, PRO- 
FESSOR E. R. A. SELIGMAN OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND PROFESSOR L. M. 
KEASBEY OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 

Mr. Commons : The reason given by President Had- 
ley why the economist should exert more influence in 
politics is that he represents the nation as a whole, and 
in the conflict of class interests it is important for social 
prosperity that there be one class of leaders who will 
keep in view the permanent welfare of the aggregate. 
The economist should not descend to be the spokesman 
of a class, like the politician, but he should retain his 
position as spokesman of all. 

Whatever meaning may be given in practice to this 
statement, I have no doubt that all economists of stand- 
ing have guided themselves by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the best permanent welfare of society. They 
would certainly be unworthy the name of political 
economists and much more unworthy a hearing from 
the public if they were not animated by such a desire. 
And it may turn out, that, by a sufficient refinement of 
the definition of " economist " and " class ", we may 
reach the point, where there will be no difference be- 
tween our views. But as it seems to me at present there 
is a practical difference which will appear as I proceed. 

The question as introduced by President Hadley last 

year, and as now repeated, brings up the practical question 

as to the method by which the economist can acquire a 

positive influence on legislators, judges, and executives 

in the formation and execution of laws. In his former 

paper 1 he made the distinction between economists who 

1 The Relation between Economics and Politics. Economic Studies^ 
Vol. IV, No. i., Feb., 1809. 
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■devote themselves to social theory and the theory of 
utility and those who devote themselves to the practical 
questions of current politics. Economists in our day 
had lost their influence in politics because they had 
turned from practical questions to theoretical questions. 
I take it that we are discussing the same question now. 
The question is not what should be the position of the 
speculative philosopher but of the practical economist. 
It is a question of method. 

Taking this position it seems to me quite plain that 
to have influence he must have the ear either of those 
who control legislation or of those who are striving to 
get control. To do this his doctrines, and especially 
their practical application, must be in harmony with 
the interests of one side or the other. Neither side will 
consult him on the ground of his claim to represent the 
nation as a whole. They consult him because he is the 
one man who shows to the nation as a whole that the 
interests of that class are for the permanent interests of 
the whole. 

1. Class Motives. — It will doubtless be agreed that if 
the economist is to have influence he must strike some 
dominant motive in the minds of those who listen to 
him, or he must educate such a motive. There are two 
motives which pertain to this question — they may be 
called the motive of patriotism or public spirit, and the 
motive class-interest. These I take it, are both dif- 
ferent from self-interest. I should line up these motives 
along with those distinctions to which President Hadley 
has called our attention. I should say the motive of 
patriotism is the motive to promote " the permanent in- 
terests of the community ", i. e., the motive correspond- 
ing to the " theory of prosperity ". The motive of self- 
interest is the motive dominant in each of the cats 
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which struggle for one bird, each of the bosses who> 
compete for one workman. The motive of class interest 
is mid-way. It is more than self-interest, because it 
means that the two bosses or the two cats must combine 
their forces, must for the time cease their individual 
struggle, and must join together for common action 
against another class. Class interest takes a man 
partly out of himself and gives him the spirit of sym- 
pathy and self-sacrifice for the other members of his 
class against whom he may hitherto have been fighting. 
Patriotism takes him still further from self-interest — it 
leads classes and parties to forget class struggles and to 
join together for common action against a national foe. 
Foreign war is the extreme case of the patriotic motive. 
It is found, however, at all times but is not so 
spectacular. 

All these motives exist in different proportions in dif- 
ferent individuals and in different proportions in the 
same individual at different times. Which are the 
most powerful ? That depends on circumstances. 
When there is no national or class struggle at its crisis, 
then individuals settle back upon their self-interest. If, 
however, those who have common interests find them- 
selves imposed upon by another class with common in- 
terests, then their class interest becomes a more power- 
ful motive than self-interest. As a matter of fact we 
find that economists have had their greatest influence at 
these critical points of class struggle, -when they have 
helped to shape the legislation of a class just acquiring 
new power. (Classical economists 1815—45 in England. 
Protectionist economists in United States 1840-1900). 

In a free country the patriotic motive is most power- 
ful of all, and dominates all others at periods of national 
crises.' The reason is because in a free country all 
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classes have an equal share in government and they 
feel that the nation is the guardian of all their other 
interests. If there is class domination — if one class op- 
presses others, and the others have given tip hope of 
getting justice and a share in the government, then 
class interest or self-interest remains the dominant mo- 
tive and they will sullenly see their country defeated 
by foreigners — (compare United States with Spain, 
Great Britain with India.) 

Consequently only in those countries where the class 
struggle is recognized as such and where the govern- 
ment has been organized in such a way as to give hope 
of fair play and justice to all the different class interests, 
is it possible to have this motive of patriotism which 
looks out for the general welfare. Failure to recognize 
the class struggle and to make a place for it means des- 
potism of one class over the others. It is to the interest 
of the dominant class to refuse to recognize this 
struggle, and the economist who refuses to recognize it 
is playing into their hands. He is preparing the way 
for their despotic rule, and that means the crushing out 
of the spirit of patriotism in the excluded classes. If 
the economist truly represents society as a whole he 
should strive to give the excluded classes a larger and 
more just legal share in government and industry. In 
that way he would cultivate the motive of patriotism 
which is the motive to which, as the supposed repre- 
sentative of the whole, he must appeal. 

2. Class Representation. — President Hadley has with 
deep insight connected in this discussion the two insti- 
tutions of representative government and competition, 
both of which he asserts have broken down or are in 
the process of disintegration. First, as to representa- 
tion. I should hold that the break-down of the repre- 

5 
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sentative system proceeds from exactly the opposite 
cause from the one he mentions. It has broken down 
not because it represents classes, but because it has 
ceased to represent classes. At the time of its greatest 
glory, of which he speaks so highly, representative 
government was the representation of an exclusive 
class, the corporations of merchants and manufacturers 
and the land owners. The wage earners, numbering 
three-fourths to four-fifths of the present voters were ex- 
cluded, also Catholics, Jews, unbelievers. Such a 
parliament could indeed come together to confer, com- 
pare notes, educate the public, and take united action. 
There are, it seems to me, two fallacies of historical inter- 
pretation in President Hadley's account of Parliament 
and Congress. The first is in seeming to hold that the 
King was above the party or class system, and the 
second in holding that representation of localities is 
identical with representation of classes. 

i. He holds that the work of the early parliaments 
consisted in the creation of a " united public sentiment 
of the English people," and in rousing them to " resist 
the extensions of the royal prerogative to which, in the 
absence of such common action they must separately 
have fallen victims." I agree with this, but I would 
point out that what Parliament really did was to arouse 
the middle class and the excluded classes generally to 
unite against the dominant class, and that dominant 
class was simply the party of prerogative, or the court 
party, with the King as its boss. The King was not 
some deus ex machina, but he was one party to the class 
struggle. He shared his prerogative with his courtiers 
and defenders, in the form of monopolies, benefices, of- 
fices, privileges, tax exemptions and the like. The ex- 
cluded parties and classes demanded a share of these 
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privileges, a voice in the government, and they suc- 
ceeded in the Bill of Rights, which in 1688 gave parlia- 
ment a veto on the king, i. e., it gave the aristocracy 
and the corporations of the towns an equal voice with 
the king in framing laws. It meant the forcible admis- 
sion of a subordinate class or party into sovereignty 
through their chosen representatives, and this is what 
is meant when we say that England was transformed 
from an absolute monarchy, or a despotism, to a consti- 
tutional monarchy. A constitutional government is 
one that recognizes the existence of antagonistic classes 
and opens up its frame-work to the equal influence of 
the two or three classes in the form of the mutual veto 
— the King with a veto on Parliament and Parliament 
with a veto on the King. 

2. This brings me to what I consider the second his- 
torical fallacy, i. e., the assumed identity of representa- 
tion of localities and representation of classes. When 
the representative system originated it was primarily a 
representation of organized classes and only secondarily 
of localities. The merchants' and manufacturers' guilds 
and corporations of the towns elected their representa- 
tives in exactly the same way as a private corporation 
would now elect its president or attorney. They sent 
their leading men to parliament, and if they did not have 
a member competent they chose an outsider from any 
part of the kingdom, just as they might choose a lawyer 
to plead their cause. Indeed the early parliaments were 
strictly national conventions of merchants and manu- 
facturers which sent a committee occasionally to the 
King with petitions, just as similar associations now 
petition congress. They finally joined with the similar 
conventions of smaller land owners. and the two together 
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forced permanent recognition with a veto on the king, 
in the form of the House of Commons. 

It happened that this representation of organized 
classes was also a representation of localities. The co- 
incidence was an accident. It was because the suffrage 
was limited to a single class in each locality. Only the 
members of the corporations in the towns and the land 
owners in the county could vote. Since that time uni- 
versal suffrage has been adopted on the ground that the 
wage earner should be represented. But the result has 
been simply to throw several antagonistic classes into 
the same constituency, and require them to elect one 
man by a majority vote who shall represent them all. 
This was easy enough when but one class voted by itself. 
It could then elect its own leading representative man. 
But to throw antagonistic classes into the same pen and 
require them to elect one man, who should represent all, 
compels them to elect not a man who represents a class 
but a compromise candidate who represents none. The 
really leading class representatives have enemies in 
other classes and cannot get a majority. The compro- 
mise candidate has no bitter enemies and he has no en- 
thusiastic friends. He does not stand for principles or 
convictions. He is simply the tool of the boss. The 
boss is the man who is shrewd in manipulating these 
class antagonisms and in selecting these compromise 
candidates, who can get a majority out of conflicting in- 
terests. A system of this kind does not represent classes. 
It represents localities and irresponsible bosses. A truly 
representative assembly, framed on the basis of the early 
parliaments which President Hadley approves, would be 
one to which the different organized classes elected their 
own representatives as the older guilds elected their mem- 
bers of parliament. Let the labor unions, irrespective of 
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locality, come together and elect their members of Con- 
gress just as they elect the presidents and secretaries of 
their unions. They would then elect to Congress such 
men as Gornpers, Sargent, Arthur, Debs and the like. 
These would be the true representatives of the wage 
earning class. Let the bankers elect their representa- 
tives by themselves. They would elect men like Gage, 
J. Pierpont Morgan. Let the trusts elect theirs. They 
would elect Rockefeller, Carnegie, Havemeyer, Flint, or 
rather they would elect their great attorneys like Dill, 
Burke Cochran, Joseph H. Choate. The railroads would 
elect Depew, the express companies would elect Piatt. 
The Farmers' Grange would send its president, Aaron 
Jones, the Farmers' Alliance would send its president, 
Gardner, the Anti-trust League would send its president, 
Lockwood, and so on. In such a Congress these various 
interests might also send economists, men like Gunton, 
Hadley, Taussig, on one side, and men like Bemis, Ely, 
Henry George on the other. 

Such an assembly I should call representative in the 
original historical sense of the word. It would not be 
exactly suited to modern conditions because the suffrage 
has been given to many classes which are not yet or- 
ganized. But it illustrates the principle of true repre- 
sentation. There whould be no compromise representa- 
tives. Each class would be represented by its ablest 
and authenticated spokesmen. There would be no op- 
portunity for a boss behind the scenes, who could him- 
self not get elected, yet who would be able to name the 
spineless trimmers who now pretend to represent the 
people. 

Such an assembly would throw a very different light 
upon the question of compromise. As long as class 
antagonisms really exist they will assert themselves, and 
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the only alternative is civil war and class domination 
or mutual concession. But it is all the difference in the 
world as to who are the men who make the concessions. 
If they are the real leaders of the different classes, then 
we may look for broad minded, patriotic compromises. 
For the true leaders of a class must have two leading 
qualities ; they must have tenacity of purpose, but they 
must also understand the claims of the opposing class, 
i. e., they must be broad minded and patriotic enough 
to see that civil war must be avoided, that other classes 
have rights, and that a point gained now, is a new 
vantage ground for another point in the future. These 
are the only kind of men that can permanently lead a 
class to victories. Labor unions have just such men as 
their leaders, and so do capitalists, and they are making 
these compromises every day in industry. What is 
needed is a representative assembly which will bring 
them together with the leaders of all other classes, so 
that they can make similar compromises in politics. 
But on the other hand President Hadley is right in criti- 
cising the present log-rolling kind of compromises. 
These are not true compromises. They are made by men 
who represent nothing, who have no convictions, no 
principles, and are simply usurpers who have by 
their cunning gotten possession of our electoral ma- 
chinery. Their so-called compromises are only secret 
dickers. The evil is mainly a mechanical one and re- 
quires a readjustment of governmental machinery, 
similar to that which was made in 1688 by the Bill of 
Rights, so that all classes will have their actually repre- 
sentative men in legislation. As long as an economist 
does not recognize the existence of classes he will fail 
to see the need of this readjustment of electoral ma- 
chinery, which shall represent classes. 
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3. Class competition. — President Hadley has drawn a 
valid distinction between competition of classes 
and competition of individuals within a class. He 
has asserted that the kind of competition which 
economists would see perpetuated is that between indi- 
viduals within a class, by means of which the other 
classes of society are benefitted. He says that modern 
civilized communities have so regulated the struggle 
for existence that third parties are benefited. This is 
unquestionably true as far as it goes. But I would 
ask, what is meant by the word " community " which 
he uses? Is it "society as a whole" that has so regu- 
lated competition? Society has not done so. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that the competition of indi- 
viduals within a class has been forced upon that class 
by the opposing classes in society. If a class were left 
to itself its members would come to an understanding. 
They would get rid of competition between themselves 
and would agree to exploit the other classes in common. 
Adam Smith says that capitalists are always in a tacit 
agreement to keep Wages down to a minimum. The 
way in which competition works seems to be as follows. 
Members of the same class are in competition with each 
other. The weaker are crushed out. The number of 
competitors becomes smaller and smaller. Finally but 
one is left. The entire institution becomes a monopoly. 
The head man dominates his own class and dominates 
all other classes. This phenomenon has occurred in 
every social institution. Feudalism ended in the abso- 
lutism of the principal feudal proprietor and we call 
the institution an absolute monarchy. The church 
ended in the papacy. Political parties have ended in 
the concentration of power in the hands of one man, or 
of the "machine", and we call it "boss" politics. 
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Business corporations have ended in concentration in 
the hands of a small number of directors of a monopo- 
lized corporation, and we call it a "trust." The prin- 
ciple is universal. Now when this monopoly stage of 
an institution is reached, there are three possible alter- 
natives. First, progress may stop. The leaders of the 
class may hand down their power to successors. In 
national government we call this "despotism." In 
politics we call it "bossism." In industry President 
Hadley would perhaps call it " trusteeism." But it is 
the same in all. It is rule by the monopolized head of 
a single class, who distributes among his courtiers, sup- 
porters, and henchmen, the prerogatives of his position, 
and in this way he attaches them to his interests. 

Such a system of absolutism always finds its de- 
fenders. But they always defend it upon the ground 
that it is the best thing under the circumstances for the 
nation as a whole. Bossuet was the eloquent court 
preacher to Louis XIV. He believed in hereditary ab- 
solutism. He thought the selfish wills of antagonistic 
classes could be crushed for the common good only by 
the absolutism of superior force. But he was a noble 
and fearless man. He saw that the power to protect 
is the power to oppress. He preached often on the 
"duty of kings." He turned to L,ouis and said, " O, 
King, use your power easily, for it is given to you of 
God for the welfare of men. Exercise it with humility. 
Do not forget justice, for God, who gives you irresponsible 
power over others, holds you responsible to Him. The 
greater your power, the more severely will He judge 
you at the last day." 

I can understand such an attitude of mind. I can un- 
derstand how the modern economist who sees that our 
representative government has broken down and has 
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fallen into the hands of bosses ; who sees that we are 
compelled to govern ip,ooo,ooo Asiatics without their 
consent and without giving them a share in our govern- 
ment ; who sees that the voters in our cities are better 
governed by Piatt and Croker than by themselves ; who 
sees also that our competitive system has broken down ; 
that the managers of our great monopolies have become 
" trustees " in more than the " accidental application of 
this word", and that "they are able if they please to 
misuse this power to the detriment of others without be- 
ing immediately overtaken by any legal or commercial 
penalty " ; I can see how the modern economist who sees 
these new developments without seeing any democratic 
solution for them, should in a noble and fearless spirit 
become court preacher to the political bosses and the 
irresponsible trustees. He says to them, " Natural selec- 
tion has preserved you as the survival of the fittest. It 
has given these Asiatics, these working men and farm- 
ers, into your keeping. Remember your position is one 
of trust. You are free from competitors. There is no 
legal penalty for abuse of power. You are not responsi- 
ble to them. I do not know what God will do in the 
matter. But anyhow, be good to them. Show them 
sympathy and justice. If you do not I shall denounce 
you." 

Now, in speaking thus I admit that I exaggerate the 
position of President Hadley, as he views it. But I see 
no other outcome of his position, and in a question of 
this kind we are all to be judged by the practical out- 
come of our teaching. I have no doubt that an econo- 
mist who takes this position will accomplish great good 
for society as a whole. He will have an influence in 
politics. But notice that he will shut out from political 
influence all the economists who do not have the ear of the 
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bosses and the trusts. He is the defender of the institu- 
tions by which these men have gained power. As such 
he has their ear. But he makes a distinction between 
the good man and the bad man who possesses the power, 
between their good and bad use of their power. As such 
he is their needed critic. But other economists who do 
not endorse the necessity of absolutism or trusteeism, if 
they are to have political influence, must get it through 
those classes who resist these absolutist institutions. If 
they can show that there is another solution to the prob- 
lem, if they can show that there is a safe and rational 
method by which these excluded classes can share in the 
control of these institutions and by which the prosperity 
of the whole will be at the same time promoted, then the 
other classes will take up their arguments and will use 
them as the social justification of their class struggle. 

In doing this the other economists will also have an 
opportunity to emphasize the interests of the permanent 
welfare of society as paramount to class interest. But 
the best work of both sets of economists as preachers of 
social morality will be done when they preach to their 
own class. As long as their economic arguments are 
used in the main to justify one class against the others, 
the others will resent their moral exhortations as imper- 
tinent and hypocritical. 

I said that there are two different methods by which 
the excluded classes can attack the privileged classes in 
their privileges. One is by breaking down the monopo- 
lies and exclusive privileges of the dominant class and 
forcing admission for the individual members of their 
own class. The other is by forcing admission as an or- 
ganized class through their representatives into part- 
nership with the monopolist and sharing with him by 
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means of a mutual veto the government of the monopo- 
lized institution. 

The former was the method advocated by Adam 
Smith. Smith was the radical economist of his time. 
President Hadley says of Smith that " by showing the ef- 
ficiency of competition as a regulation of prices and an 
increase of useful production, he furnished a powerful 
defense of the existing social order ". This is doubt- 
less a prophetic use of the term " existing ". If Adam 
Smith defended the existing social order, it was existing 
in posse and not in esse. From beginning to end he at- 
tacked the ancient existing privileges of the dominant 
classes in English politics. These were two classes of 
what were really hereditary aristocracies. They were 
the corporations, or guilds, of merchants and manufac- 
turers in the towns, and the landed aristocracy in the 
counties. The privileges and monopolies which he at- 
tacked were found in the laws which they had enacted 
for their own protection. These were the protective 
tariffs, bounties on exportation of corn, the statutes of 
apprenticeship, laws of settlement, laws against combi- 
nations of laborers and capitalists, the exclusive privi- 
leges of what he called " corporations, trades, crafts, 
and mysteries ", and the majority rule of these corpora- 
tions by which they tied the hands of the minority. In 
making this attack Adam Smith furnished the argu- 
ments by which the capitalist class were able to enlist 
the laborers and all the excluded classes in a success- 
ful attack on the existing dominant classes. The result 
was that the monopolies of the dominant classes were 
broken down by the attack of the excluded classes. 
Competition was henceforth forced upon the members 
of the dominant class, and, not only this, but the capi- 
talist class secured admission to these privileged ranks on 
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equal terms of competition. Thus the resulting competi- 
tion between individuals of one class for the benefit of so- 
ciety as a whole was itself the great aim and chief result of 
a class struggle. Had the subordinate class not been suc- 
cessful, then industry would have petrified in an heredi- 
tary caste system, as in India, and there would have 
been no prosperity of the whole. 

The other method or democratizing an institution is 
to get admission as an organized class. This was done 
by the aristocracy and middle classes in the revolution 
of 1688 in the case of the national government, wherein 
parliament was given a veto on the King, and all laws 
had to be henceforth approved equally by the King, the 
Lords, and the Commons. This method is necessary 
where the monopoly cannot be abolished. Adam Smith 
was able to show how the exclusive privileges could be 
done away with altogether. It was not so with the in- 
stitution of government, which had to remain a mo- 
nopoly and could not go back to feudalism. 

We are in a similar position to-day respecting trusts 
and political parties. If these two kinds of monopolies 
can be abolished, then there ought to be economists who 
will show how to do it. The monopoly in politics, or 
bossism, may possibly be abolished by direct legislation 
or by proportional representation. If it cannot be 
abolished then there will come laws like the Primary 
Reform laws recently enacted in several states, where 
the rank and file are legally admitted to a vote in the 
election of the boss. In the case of trusts, if they can- 
not be abolished, then the other remedy is to give the 
people a voice in electing the trustees. How this can 
be done, which method is suitabie to different cases, are 
matters for economists to discover. Only those will 
attempt the discovery who see the need, i. e., those who 
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on the whole feel that the welfare of society will be 
best promoted by uniting the excluded classes for an 
attack on the privileged classes. 

That this points a radical difference between President 
Hadley's position and mine, and that our contention is 
not merely one of words, nor is it an obverse and re- 
verse statement of the same position, is shown by the 
practical conclusions drawn. While he holds that there 
is but one form of government, namely government by 
the boss of an institution controlled by such public 
opinion as the leading thinkers and preachers can bring 
to bear, I hold that there is another possible form, 
namely, government by the different interests and 
classes which hitherto were subject to the boss. This 
also is controlled more or less by public opinion, but it 
is essentially different from the former. If we must 
wait for public opinion, led by economists and social 
moralists, to control the bosses in industry and politics, 
then we are only waiting for a harsh despotism to be- 
come a paternal despotism. But if we recognize the 
social classes which are struggling for a share in these 
despotisms, then we can look forward, not to a persist- 
ent absolutism, but to a democratic government of in- 
dustry and politics, where the subordinate and excluded 
classes gain a legal control over their rulers and are not 
forced to content themselves with the vagueness of 
merely moral control by public opinion. In other 
words failure to recognize social classes means paternal- 
ism based on the survival of the strongest ; while 
recognition of social classes means self-government 
based on legalized justice between classes. 

In conclusion I believe that the economist in working 
through social classes is working through the greatest of 
social forces. Class struggles are a condition that make 
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for progress, and their absence indicates stagnation. At 
the same time the economist does not represent a social 
class in the way that the lawyer, the labor leader or the 
politician does. He does not depend upon the class for 
election. He chooses his own ground. He is a pioneer. 
He begins from the social standpoint, and works to the 
class standpoint. He sees that social classes are not 
permanent divisions in society. They are historical 
categories. They are temporary and shifting. They 
give way to new divisions. For this reason the eco- 
nomist may even create a class. At least he often unites 
different classes. This Adam Smith did. The later 
economists who followed Smith, like James Mill, Senior, 
Fawcett, were more closely allied to the capitalist class, 
because they attacked both the aristocracy and the 
laborers ; and they were the economists who have had 
the strongest influence on politics, for they directly aided 
in abolishing the protective restrictions and poor laws 
of the aristocracy. But Smith had not distinguished 
clearly between capitalist and laborer. At his time 
their interests had much in common, and he was able to 
show this and to bring them together. But he did not 
represent the nation as a whole. He did not represent 
the aristocratic classes. *■ He attacked them. It may be 
said that he believed they stood in the way of the nation 
as a whole, and must therefore be sacrificed for the good 
of all. If that be so, I cannot see how he can be said to 
have represented them. They believed that they also 
stood for the good of the nation, and they resented any 
claim on his part to speak for them. To the aristocrats 
actually in the struggle it appeared that they were to be 
sacrificed for the good of upstart capitalists and the de- 
struction of England. It remained for the succeeding 
century to answer positively as to which class was right. 
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Adam Smith doubtless was honest, but so were the de- 
fenders of the existing order. In fact they had prestige 
and history back of them, while he had only his argu- 
ments. He was not bitter nor partisan ; he was only 
philosophical. But for this very reason he was com- 
pelled to see that the economic institutions of his time 
were framed in the interest of the dominant classes, and 
that these classes were but a part of, and actually stood 
in the way of, the nation as a whole. As economists I 
believe we would stand on safer ground if, when our 
conclusions lead us to champion the cause of a class, or 
of a group of classes, or to expose another class, we 
should come squarely out and admit that it is so ; not 
because the class interest is foremost in our minds, but 
because the class is the temporary means of bringing 
about the permanent welfare of all. We doubtless 
should always be guided by an honest striving for the 
welfare of all. We should never be blindly bigoted nor 
partisan nor committed irrevocably to a class position, 
with its bad as well as its good. We should be broad 
minded like Smith. But we should admit that we differ 
among ourselves, and that our fundamental differences 
coincide in general with class antagonisms in society. 
We are a part of the social situation. History alone will 
decide between us. Our present vision is limited. For 
this reason we ought to acknowledge that no one man is 
great enough and good enough to stand solely and at all 
times in practical politics for the nation as a whole, but 
that all men in a free republic are also moved by the 
same spirit of patriotism. We ought to acknowledge 
that the nation as a whole is represented by the ac- 
credited representatives of all classes ; that no man can 
honestly represent a class in which he does not believe. 
It is out of the combined result of public-spirited men 
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contending for their own convictions and authorized to 
speak for others whose convictions are the same, and 
who are able to make concessions in the interest of all, 
that all of society is truly represented. Not the indi- 
vidual economist, but the associated economists represent 
the permanent interests of the nation as a whole. 

Professor E. R. A. Seugman — Ladies and Gentle- 
men : The time is so far advanced that I shall detain 
you only a very few minutes by bringing out some of 
the salient points of difference and what seem to me to 
have caused all that misconception between the two 
speakers who preceded me. The views of the last 
speaker have put such an entirely new light upon the 
whole controversy that it seems more important perhaps 
to call attention to what is in my opinion the fallacy un- 
derlying many of his own statements rather than to dwell 
so long as I had expected upon what seem to me some 
of the weaknesses of our own president's statements. 
Now in what I see the controversy can really resolve 
itself into this statement. Here is one speaker who tells 
us there is no such thing as class interests at work and 
that all political action and that all economic theory is 
really formed and guided by our own view of the gen- 
eral future of public interest itself. Here is another 
class of thinkers who assert that all political action and 
economic theory is simply the outgrowth of class inter- 
ests and must always remain so. Now is it not possible 
that there may be an element of truth in both these 
statements? Is it not typical of all human advance 
itself that we have these two elements working away 
continually among us? On the one hand what we may 
call the selfish interest, on the other the class interest. 
Or if you analyze it further we may see that class inter- 
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est is really a subdivision of the larger selfish interest. 
Is it not true that every individual is moved not only by 
self-interest but also by class interest? In last resort, 
individuals, like classes, like nations, are guided by two 
different sets of motives — the one the selfish, the other 
the unselfish ; and all social life consists in the result of 
the balancing of these two motives. Social and politi- 
cal life, on a larger scale, bear some analogy to married 
life on a smaller. In married life we deal with two in- 
dividuals, each of whom has been accustomed to look 
after his or her own individual interest, and who, in the 
long run, continues to do so. But they find in this 
union a higher synthesis, a happiness which is based on 
the sacrifice of self, but which will in the end redound 
to the best interest of each. It is only in these considera- 
tions that we can find a common meeting ground for 
thos= philosophers who base their theory of morality on 
the coctrines of sympathy, and those who base it upon 
self-interest. It is because in the higher synthesis, self- 
interest is really transmuted into the common interest. 
Just as in public finance we speak of the private and 
the collective interest of the tax payer, so in ordinary 
economic life we speak of the individualistic and of the 
socialistic interests of the citizen. Translated into or- 
dinary language we say that every one is guided by two 
forces — the purse and the conscience. It is often diffi- 
cult to see in last analysis which is the more important, 
or which is at any given time the controlling factor. 
Consider, for instance, what is going on in international 
morality to.day. There is no doubt that every nation 
heretofore, as every individual, has been looking pri- 
marily after its own interests. And yet, what means 
this recent movement in the direction of peace ? It 

means that we, as nations, are realizing that our own 
6 
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self-interest will be benefitted in the long run by being 
merged in the common interest of humanity, and that, 
in the final result, there will be this union of self and of 
common interest. If we were to apply this idea to 
the problem in hand, much of the seeming opposition 
will have disappeared. It will be recognized that the 
world natural^ moves forward only by a softening of 
prejudices and by the effecting of union between war- 
ring interests. In representative government we are 
trying to voice, not the .single interests of the individual 
or those of the class, but the interests of the body politic 
as a whole, although we can frequently approach that 
result only through the avenue of self-interest. So far 
as we are gradually reaching that goal of harmony of 
interests, it seems to me that representative government 
is one of the chief forms of progress. It is indeed true 
that in the last few years we see less importance at- 
tached to representative government, partly for the rea- 
son that President Hadley mentioned, namely, the fact 
that the growth of public opinion has taken to a large 
extent the place of discussion in earlier representative 
bodies. But it is just this fact that makes for progress, 
and gives us the hope that, as time goes on, the real 
harmony of interests which is itself so largely the out- 
growth of class struggles, will ultimately be synony- 
mous with the best interests of every class. If democ- 
racy means anything at all, it does not mean simply 
that the third and fourth estates are coming to the front, 
but that the interests of all are gradually being voiced 
in this higher union of common advance and social pro- 
gress. 

While, therefore, in the case of political action, there 
is in reality substantial agreement where there seems to 
be diversity of opinion, the same cannot be said of the 
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other branch of the discussion — the attitude of the 
economist. We would all, I think, agree with our dis- 
tinguished President in regarding his picture of the 
economist as the ideal. I should certainly take issue 
with Professor Commons that the economist can serve 
the public only through the class. I deprecate very 
much the acrimony imported into the discussion, and 
regret that he has seen fit to mention by name individ- 
uals as representatives of certain classes. On the con- 
trary, I am sure that all economists will energetically 
maintain that so far as they know themselves, they are 
not representatives of any one class. The economist, 
if he is an honest man, tries to represent the common 
interest of society. Yet it may be questioned whether 
our President has not gone too far in the other direction. 
I listened in vain, although with a great deal of care, 
for a refutation of what he called the psychological ar- 
gument of his antagonist. It is true that every indi- 
vidual who discusses social questions does so with a cer- 
tain personal equation ; and the President has advanced 
no argument to refute this statement. But this equation 
is not so much the personal equation of any one partic- 
ular class as the personal eqi:ation of the whole body of 
society as differing from that of other times and places. 
It is not because Aristotle was a conscious defender of 
the propertied class in Greece that he upheld slavery. 
It was because Aristotle firmly believed that the best 
economic and social interests of that particular time 
were bound up with the existence of slavery, that no 
other economic or social system could have existed at 
that particular time which would have made so much 
for progress. Again, when we select the economist of 
the middle ages, or of modern times, it is not because 
he believes in any one particular class as destined to 
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succeed that he champions and supports a given policy, 
but because he firmly maintains that that particular 
economic system is the one which will be most advan- 
tageous to society at large. The statement of Professor 
Commons that the economist is the representative of a 
class would, if it were true, prove utterly fatal to the 
progress of economic science, and to the self-respect of 
any individual who is attempting to live for the good of 
humanity. The statesman may have to appeal to class 
interests in order to secure his practical ends ; but the 
economist, if he has any conception of his real mission, 
will repudiate with scorn the imputation that he is en- 
deavoring to subserve the special interests of any indi- 
vidual or of any social class. 

Professor L,. M. Keasbey : The discussion has taken 
such a turn that I am not inclined at this point to con- 
tribute anything to it. 

Professor E. W. Bemis : From a somewhat extended 
discussion of this subject with Professor Commons a few 
days ago, I am convinced that his language is capable of 
being taken in a different light from that which I am 
sure he personally feels. It seems to me that the main 
point in issue is after all a question of what we under- 
stand by class interests. I think, for example, that both 
speakers virtually agreed that we should seek the wel- 
fare of most of society, that we should attempt to raise 
the moral tone of whatever social class or whatever 
interest will reach the greatest number. I think that 
they also virtually agreed that we must have conviction, 
positive action, on questions of the day if we wish to ex- 
ert any influence upon them. If we have positive con- 
victions, there will result from them positive interests. 
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The scientific spirit will not necessarily lead us to deny 
that we have such, but rather to frankly state that we 
have, in order to guard against being misunderstood, and 
in order that the personal equation may be made. I 
think further that they both agree that in so far as we do 
have positive convictions, that will necessarily mean the 
antagonism of some dominant and social interest. And 
to that extent we will either antagonize or favor that 
dominant social interest in the interest, as we believe, 
of society as a whole. Now Professor Commons would 
call that supporting a social class, but I don't think we 
should call it such a name, and to that extent at least I 
should disagree ; but I don't think it should be called 
that, for it is done with a view to general society's wel- 
fare. So it seems to me that after all there is no such 
great disagreement as there seems, if we take it for 
granted that we must approach it from the standpoint of 
the public good. 

Professor Mayo-Smith said that he did not see how 
an economist could proclaim himself as the representa- 
tive of class interests. Every economist like every 
statesman or politician must declare that he had at heart 
the interests of the whole community. He might ad- 
vocate certain measures coming primarily to the benefit 
of a certain class as ways or means to the general end, 
but the end itself must be the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. Take two eminent names — Mill and L,assalle. 
The former had been classed as a defender of the system 
of free competition, but at heart he was deeply sympa- 
thetic with the efforts of the laboring class to benefit its 
condition. Lassalle was the champion of the Fourth 
Estate, but in one of his most eloquent passages, he had 
portrayed the victory of the Fourth Estate in the com- 
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ing social revolution as of the highest ethical signifi- 
cance because it meant the triumph of the whole people. 

Professor Powers : I wish the last speaker had car- 
ried his argument a little farther. Is it not possible 
that we may defend the existing order not only without 
espousing the interests of the dominant class but with 
distinct regret that its benefits should accrue so exclu- 
sively to this class. 

Take an illustration. The question of license is up 
for vote and I decide after much consideration to vote 
for it. A.m I therefore a representative of saloon inter- 
ests ? I vote for what the saloon men want, but I neither 
consume their wares nor visit their places of business. 
None of them would have the effrontery to congratulate 
me on my accession to their ranks. I have voted for 
what seemed the less of two evils, but regretfully, and 
without sympathy for those who most conspicuously 
profit by my action. 

My illustration does not express my attitude toward 
the capitalist class but it is at least a possible attitude. 
In my own experience there has beeu nothing to ally 
me in sympathy or interest with that class, aud yet, as 
the result of a long evolution — exceedingly interesting 
to myself — I have come to an attitude if not of favor at 
least of kindly tolerance toward the existing order. Is 
it not a travesty on my position, on my sympathies and 
my convictions, to describe me as a " representative " of 
the capitalist class ? I am sure from intimate personal 
acquaintance with some of those who have been referred 
to in this discussion as representatives of class interests 
that they do not so regard themselves, and I am con- 
vinced that they correctly estimate their own feelings 
and affiliations. 
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Is Professor Commons willing to accept the conse- 
quences of his own statements ? Is he willing to seem 
to be actuated by class sympathies or retained by class 
interests, for such are the implications of the term rep- 
resentative. I confess, from what I had known of Pro- 
fessor Commons, I had conceived a different, and from 
my standpoint, a higher opinion of him. 

President Hadley : There are two fundamentally dis- 
tinct methods of government — the legitimate and the ille- 
gitimate. Under governments of the former class, be 
they monarchic, aristocratic or democratic, the govern- 
ment exists by the common consent of the governed. 
It is, in other words, based on public opinion. Under 
governments of the latter class, whatever their external 
form, government rests on the power of the governing 
class, be it large or small. This is no new distinction. 
It is as old as Aristotle. The fundamental question for 
us to decide is which method of government we shall 
countenance. The complex forms of parliamentary 
procedure at the present day may obscure this antithe- 
sis ; they do not alter the fact of its existence. If we 
are striving to advance the interests of a class we com- 
mit ourselves, as far as in us lies, to class government. 
If we attempt, on the other hand, to promote unbiased 
discussion in the public interest, we identify ourselves 
with the principle of government by public opinion. 
We may, and doubtless shall, make mistakes in attempt- 
ing to attain this end, but we have set our faces in the 
right direction instead of in the wrong one. If we rep- 
resent class interests we may achieve certain petty suc- 
cesses which we should otherwise miss altogether, but 
this very success creates a precedent of the wrong kind. 
If we aim higher and strive to be leaders of public opin- 
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ion, and make our success dependent on the formation 
of a public opinion independent of classes, we shall 
doubtless often fail, but our failure -will be of a kind 
which forms a basis of permanent and lasting success, 
for the nation and for the cause of economic truth. 
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[The following remarks, made by Professor Keasbey, at the close 
of the discussion upon President Hadley's address, should have been 
printed on page 87.] 



Professor Keasbey : I agree with Professor Com- 
mons. Before taking up the discussion we should de- 
fine our terms. What do we mean by an Economist f 
He is a scientist of course ; but then again he is also a 
man. As scientist he is neither the exponent of society 
as a whole, nor is he the apologist for any particular part ; 
he is interested simply and solely in the pursuit of 
truth. As man he may have what Plato would call a 
" watery friendship " for humanity as a whole, but he 
is more probably a patriot of some country and very 
likely also an adherent of a certain political party. In 
times of stress this duality is apt to become confused. 
In such a personal science as ours it is difficult for the 
economist to separate theory from practice, and hence 
the danger of sliding from abstractions into hypocrisy. 
But the distinction is still there and cannot be too vig- 
orously insisted upon in a discussion of this kind. 

With the distinction in mind, what shall we say of 
" society as a whole." To the scientist there is no such 
thing. We may speak of the human race but not of 
human society. The scientist sees the human race or- 
ganized into a number of human societies. The man 
regards the particular society to which he belongs as 
society par excellence ; — the Esquimaux call themselves 
Innuitsox "the people," and in our own phrase we Ameri- 
cans likewise call ourselves " the people." But over 
against the rest of the world it is just as partial to take 
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our own society as typical, as it is to universalize the 
cause of some particular party within our own society. 
It is merely a matter of degree, and here again there is 
danger of hypocrisy. 

I must also take exception to our distinguished Presi- 
dent's distinction between the theory of prosperity and 
the theory of distribution. To the pure scientists both 
are impersonal, they are merely two sets of objective 
phenomena to be observed with equal impartiality. The 
man, on the other hand, is personally interested in the 
prosperity of his country as a whole, and also in the 
welfare of the particular class or section to which he 
happens to belong. In the former case, he is supported 
by all his countrymen and opposed by the rest of the 
world ; in the latter case he has a smaller group behind 
him, and is opposed by the rest of his countrymen. 

The distinction is not, therefore, between prosperity 
and distribution, but between scientist and man. The 
scientist is interested in the whole truth ; the man is 
interested in the welfare of that part of humanity with 
which he is identified. Scientist and man are united in 
one personality. Therein lies the confusion, and hence 
hypocrisy is only too apt to emerge. 



